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CONSERVATION BEGINS WITH MAN'S FIRST REALIZATION THAT THERE IS A TOMORROW', 


"NATURE'S POLLUTED, 

THERE'S MAN IN EVERY SECRET CORNER OF HER 

DOING DAMNED WICKED DEEDS'." 

Thomas Beddoes (19th century English 
_ _ _ poet) 


Nice sentiment for the dreary days of March: 

"THE BRANCH IS BARE, AND YET OUR HEARTS STILL SING; 
THE BARE BRANCH WAITS TO HAIL THE COMING SPRING'." 


16 


from British Columbia "Wildlife Review" 
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GENBRAL MEETING - FEBRUARY 14, 1966 

This was the first meeting to be held at the very comfortable headquarters 
building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, and it was a joy from beginning to end-- 
not only from the comfort standpoint--but for the large attendance (over 80) and 
seeing many of our Members who have been "among the missing" for so long--to the 
very welcome Visitors--and the opportunity afforded during the social hour to chat 
with so many on subjects in which we are all interested. 

The Speaker - Mr. Ralph Shackleford - provided us with a wonderfully compre¬ 
hensive illustrated talk on regions of Africa which are lately so much in the news, 
and gave us a better understanding of why Africa is as it is today. We thank him 
for his presentation and do hope that he will pay us a return visit before too long. 

As so often happens on an "inaugural" such as this--we now realize that a 
public address system should have been in use and this will be remedied if 
attendance at future meetings warrants. 

Our grateful thanks are due to Mrs. Robert Challis who looked after preparation 
and serving of coffee. It was a pleasant conclusion to a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening. 


The President, John B. Miles, was in the Chair, and Mr. Raymond N. Lowes 
tendered thanks to our Speaker. 


JUNIOR CLUB 

***** 

*** 

* 

JUNIOR CLUB 


JUNIOR CLUB 

Executive 1965-66 

PRESIDENT 

- Miss Mary Ann Hinton, 
420 E. 37th Street, 
Hamilton, Ontario 

1 phone: 

383-1806 

VICE PRESIDENT 

- Mr. Ted Gretzky, 

Box 10, 

R. R. #5, 

Hamilton, Ontario 

- 1 phone: 

664-4957 

SECRETARY 

- Mr. Chris Varady, 

641 Upper Wentworth, 
Hamilton, Ontario 

- 'phone: 

389-3844 

REPRESENTATIVE (under 14} 

Mr. Brent Trowbridge, 
Box 226, 

R. R. #5, 

Hamilton, Ontario 

RECORDS SECRETARY - Mr. Jack Pilon. 

369 E. 36th St., 
Hamilton, Ontario 

'phone: 

'phone: 

385-3778 


A very nice interlude at the Senior General Meeting on February 14, 1966 was the 
gracious presentation by Mrs. George U. North of a Nature Book which she donated as 
prize to the runner-up for the Ross Thompson Trophy in 1965 - Gary Rosseau. This lad 
is a credit to the Junior Club and to his ^tutors. Congratulations to him and our 
thanks to Mrs. North for her tangible interest'. 

******* 




Reproduced from front cover of 
"The Victoria Naturalist" from 
a drawing by Miss Emily Sartain 


LYSURUS GARDNERI 
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from "The Victoria Naturalist" published by the Victoria Natural History Society, 
January 1966 - 

Lysurus gardneri (synonym Lysurus australiensis) is a fungus which has 
gone under several other names due to the fact that it was discovered, 
described and named by mycologists in widely separated parts of the world. 

It is common in Australia and New Zealand, in India, Ceylon and Java. But 
there have been only four records of it in Great Britain and only six in 
the United States (Northern and Central States). 

The best account of the history of this fungus will be found in John 
Ramsbottom's "Mushrooms and Toadstools" (3rd impression 1959), a Collins 
publication. Incidentally, this book is a treasure-house of fascinating 
information on fungi in general. 

According to a letter just received from Dr. J. W. Groves, our National 
Herbarium at Ottawa has had three records as follows: 

1. 1936 in Russell, Ontario, just east of Ottawa. 

2. 1937 in Papineau County, Quebec. 

3. 1955 on Slaughter House Road just west of Ottawa. 

The first collections in Western Canada were made this fall: 

1. From Cedar Hill X Road, Greater Victoria, B.C., found by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Steggles, November 14, 1965. 

2. From White Rock, B.C., found by Mr. Karl Warse and taken to Dr. R. J. 
Bandoni, University of British Columbia (no exact date). 

Both these B.C. collections were from sawdust piles; ours here were found 
growing in great abundance in a mixture of sawdust and manure cleared from 
the stables of the Victoria Riding Academy. 

The mycelium occurs in great quantity producing globular fruits which 
are pushed up to the surface of the sawdust, appearing as white marbles which 
may grow to hen's egg size. Each "egg" is burst by pressure of the growth 
within which in a few hours becomes a four to six inch whitish, cyclindrical 
hollow stem surmounted by 5, 6 or 7 reddish-brown "arms". 

(....continued next page......... 


) 
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LYSURUS GARDNERI (continued from previous page) - 

The sticky greenish spore-mass is produced on the inner surfaces of these 
arms and in the process gives off a most offensive odour very attractive to 
insects which thus serve to disseminate the spores. 

The burst membrane of the "egg" remains enclosing the base of the stem 
superficially resembling the volva of an amanita. However, the connection 
between stem and volva is very slight and the mature top-heavy stem soon 
topples over and begins to dry out. This position probably increases the 
chances of the spores being reached by a greater number and variety of 
insects. 


Lysurus gardneri belongs in the Order Phallales (Stinkhorn Group) and as 
such is truly a credit to its relatives. 


M. C. Melburn. 


*********** 


Editors' note : Here is a challenge to those of our Members who are 

interested in Mushrooms and Toadstools - or is this particular Stinkhorn 
known to any of our Members? Please report to The Executive if, during the 
coming season, you should locate it. 

*** 

* 


Mr. Eric W. Bastin has written to the Editorial Committee, under date of February 8 
as follows: 

"Your unidentified author, writing about Skunk Cabbage, Symplocarpus 
foetidus, (Feb. 1966, p. 87) has misinformed your readers, surely, by 
stating that the flowers of that species "...are a mottled purplish brown.,.." 

The flowers, of course, are yellow. It is the spathe, or protective 

shield that is mottled, purplish brown.The latter are clustered on 

a club-shaped organ called a spadix." 

Therefore, to correct any false impression that may have been left with some of our 
readers, we herewith reproduce an article from a 1959 edition of Canadian Audubon 
which deals with this plant. We are sure you will find it interesting and we hope 
that it will dispel any misinformation you may have acquired. 

MIRACLE OF THE SWAMPLANDS 

by Ann and Myron Sutton. 

As the sharpest blasts of winter slowly retreat northward across the land, a 
hardy citizen of the plant kingdom prepares to bloom. Snow may still cover the 
ground and the swamps be still choked with ice, but one of nature's annual miracles 
is about to take place. The ill-smelling but botanically remarkable plant, called 
skunk cabbage, is preparing to spring forth with the first flower of the year. 

Why this plant is so tough and immune to frosty winds no one knows for sure, 
but nature had endowed the skunk cabbage with a good reason for coming up--with 
whatever difficulty--so early. A few green carrion flies and honey bees, first 
insects out on sunny days, find the skunk-like odour delightful and promptly seek 
the flower, spreading pollen and fertilizing the bloom. 

Having thus assured its perpetuation, the skunk cabbage grows in spring and 
summer to a giant-leaved plant that adds tropical luxury to the neighbourhood swamp 
Indians, long ago, gathered leaves, which sometimes attain two feet in length, 
and used them much as we use lettuce today. 

Legend tells us that skunk cabbage has served a number of other purposes; in 

(....continued next page) 




MIRACLE OF THE SWAMPLANDS (continued from previous page) 


the treatment of such maladies as asthma, catarrh', rheumatism, and hysteria, for 
example. It is an ingredient in well-known herbal ointments, powders and other 
medications, but may be a rather dangerous plant to experiment with; too large a 
dose can cause nausea, vomiting, headache, vertigo and dimness of vision. 

First evidence of skunk cabbage is the appearance of a tightly-rolled coil of 
leaves, the spathe. At first it remains green, but as it burgeons into a 
protective hood for the inner flower, it takes on a gold and brown design mottled 
with maroon. Almost any swamp or marsh Kfill have a few, a dozen, or perhaps even 
hundreds blooming, regardless of the possibility of late blizzards. 

Called polecat-weed, Midas ears, and parson-in-pillory, the skunk cabbage gets 
its name and reputation from the skunk-like odour that invests all parts of the 
plant, from root to seeds. Its odour is hard to detect, however, until the plant 
is cut, crushed, or stepped on, severing the flesh and releasing the pungent 
perfume. 


Scientists think that the skunk cabbage may have come to America from Asia, 
where its close relatives live, and that its ancestors may have wandered by seed 
and new growth up to the Kamchatka peninsula and moved across ah ancient land 
bridge to Alaska. The advent of a glacial period may have then pushed it down 
towards Canada and the United States, where it now occurs as an eastern variety 
favouring wet meadows and swampy woods from Quebec to Florida, and a western 
variety growing along the Pacific coast in British Columbia and south to California, 


Odour-wise there may be little to recommend the humble skunk cabbage to mankind; 
but at least it claims the distinction of getting the jump on its brethren by 
thrusting up through the ice and opening its expectant flowers to the first wonders 
of spring. Like so many other plants this flower depends on retention of swamp 
lands for its very life. As many varieties of wild orchids that dip their feet in 
the acid soil well reinforced with sphagnum moss, this plant, too, needs similar 
conditions, to survive. The busy bulldozer, the ardent ways of industrialization 
without thought of careful planning for the future, may spell its doom. As you 
observe its beauty in the early March - think twice before you pick it or destroy 
its watery habitat. Leave this promise of spring for our childrens' children to 
enjoy'. 



Symplocarpus foetidus (Skunk Cabbage) 


(sketch above shows components - the 
outer sheathe or SPATHE, the inner 
flower on the club-shaped SPADIX, 
all growing from the AXIS - and 
comprising the INFLORESCENCE of this 
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The final sentence of the preceding 
article brings to mind an observa¬ 
tion made during the F.O.N.'s 
meeting at Sault Ste, Marie, in 
1965...a botanical trip to Michi¬ 
gan.and the following state¬ 

ment in the written account of this 
trip: "As all orchids are protec¬ 
ted in Michigan, it was amusing to 
see members of the party kneel on 
the ground to smell the delicious 
perfume of this flower (Ladies' 
Tresses - Spiranthes). On the 
Canadian side of the border, many 
people would just pick up the £ 

flowers to sniff at and then throw * 
them away." % 

A 
A 
A 
A 


WHAT AN APPALLING REPUTATION FOR 
CANADIANS TO ESTABLISH'. 
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HUMMING-BIRDS 

(1st part - Series of 3) by J. Berlioz 

(There are certain groups of living creatures so specialized that it is difficult to 
relate them in any way to others of their kind. Among the birds, the TROCHILIDAE or 
humming-birds form such a group, numbering altogether some three hundred species. 
Their minute size, their splendid plumage, and their rapid humming flight are known 
to everyone. Though limited to the Americas, they are hardier and more widely dis- 
tributed than is generally realized.) _____ 

For a long time, the humming-birds or Trochilidae were believed to be closely 
related to the nectar-feeding Passeres, and in old classifications these birds made 
up the Tenuirostres. More recently they have been classified with the swifts. The 
first of these classifications was based on similarities of the beak and in the 
nature of food, the second on structural analogies in the limbs and tail. However, 
the first is merely a case of limited convergence between creatures in most respects 
utterly unlike, and the second bears witness to at most a very distant relationship. 
Moreover, in some respects humming-birds resemble quite different types; in the 
structure of the head and beak, for example, they are not unlike the woodpeckers. 
Briefly, in internal and external structure, the Trochilidae form a homogeneous 
group quite different from other birds. 

The humming-bird's beak and tongue are those of a typical nectar-feeding bird. 
The beak is thin and elongated and more or less cylindrical, the tongue bifurcated 
and capable of being considerably protracted. The sternum is very large, 
relatively to the total size of the bird, and carries the strong pectoral muscles 
which confer on the humming-bird its exceptional powers of flight--it is among the 
fastest and most agile of all birds. The wings move on axes formed by the short 
bones of the fore-limbs, the structure of which produces the characteristic insect¬ 
like flight, consisting in a continuous series of rapid beats in a spiral pattern. 

The feet are short, and terminate in four strong claws. They are useless for move¬ 
ment on the ground, and serve only for gripping a perch; the humming-bird's sole 
means of locomotion is by flying. 

The bird's movements are disconcertingly swift and sudden. At one moment 
motionless on its perch, at the next if flashes away, swift as an arrow, to feed. 

It will hover before a flower for a second or two, then dart off at an angle to visit 
another, then streak away towards the sky; it is unique in being able to fly back¬ 
wards as easily as forwards. This incomparable acrobat is as truly at home in the 
air as its namesake, the humming-bird hawk-moth. Insect and bird are so alike that 
it is difficult to distinguish between them in flight. 

The humming-bird's flight is accompanied by a characteristic note, whose pitch 
increases with the frequency of the wing-beats. This frequency ranges from 12 to 15 
beats per second in the largest species (the size of swifts) up to 50 or more in the 
smallest (the size of bumble-bees). The speed of flight is such that it is often 
easier to detect a humming-bird by sound than by sight. In countries where many 
species are found, it is said to be possible to identify a species by the charac¬ 
teristic note in relation to size: other details may be lost owing to the rapidity 
of the flight, and the changing of the colour according to the changing light. 

. (Part II will appear in April, 1966 issue) 

********* 

********* 

Mr. Michael Sharland of Hobart, Tasmania, visited our City a few years ago and did 
"birding" with Bob Westmore and George North, et al. He is a Corresponding Member of 
our Club and writes regularly to Bob. In a letter to Bob, dated February 9th, he 
writes in part: "I appreciate the "Wood Duck". It is always interesting, more 
particularly as I know a little of the locality. We have been receiving a number of 

...,(continued next page..,........,.) 
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MR. MICHAEL SHARLAND of Hobart, Tasmania (continued from previous page). 

journals from Ontario in exchange for ours. One also from Buffalo. I think the 
"Wood Duck" beats them all. 

Thanks for the brochure on national areas in Ontario. We are running into troubles 
here, trying to retain fine scenic areas in the face of industrial development. 
Evidently it's the same the world over." 

******* 


NEW ZEALAND 

Starlings More Effective Than Chemicals 


The claim that starlings are more effective than chemicals for the control of 
pasture parasites is made by Mr. Otto Bjeering, who farms 624 acres between Waihi and 
Whangamata, New Zealand. 

Mr. Bjeering finds that the starlings have enabled him to avoid the use of 
insecticides over many years. 


Youthful memories of the encouragement of bird life on farms in his native 
Denmark led him to erect bird boxes in strategic positions on the farm, and even to 
develop moulds to produce concrete nesting "castles". 

His comment: "The birds live and the birds work". 

(New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, January, 1965). 

A member of the Duncan (British Columbia) Natural History Society tells us 
that he tried unsuccessfully for years to establish a lawn; lawn-moths were 
abundant and their grubs caused brown patches, for which he did not discover a cure. 
A flock of starlings arrived in his garden, -- unwelcome visitors. But when he saw 
what they were up to he welcomed them. They marched en masse across his lawn 
cleaning up the lawn-moth grubs, and having finished the job moved elsewhere. He 
now has an excellent lawn. 

******* from-The Victoria Naturalist 

***** December, 1965 


SUBMISSION TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES by the FEDERATION OF 

_ ONTARIO NATURALISTS __ 

October 15, 1965 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists is a non-profit education association, 
made up of over 16,000 adult and junior members and 46 local natural history clubs. 
Our basic aims are to develop in our citizens an understanding interest in nature and 
to encourage the intelligent management and preservation of the life-sustaining 
resources of the earth - its soils, woods, waters and wildlife. 


The FON has a deep interest in the Conservation Authorities and takes pride in 
its historical link with the Authorities as one of the associations that organized 
the Guelph Conference of the early 1940's where the groundwork for the Authorities 
was laid. 


The FON warmly endorses the Conservation Authority movement as truly a "grass 
roots" conservation enterprise with full citizen participation. Many members of 
Authority committees are members of the FON and play an important role in the 
activity of these Authorities. The citizen participation permits Authorities to 
have excellent technical advice with no additional cost - this advice coming from 
professional scientists, naturalists and interested amateurs. 

The Authorities can also accept assistance from organized groups such as 
natural history clubs, who can assist in acquiring land. A recent example of this 
was the Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists working with the Grand Valley Conserva¬ 
tion Authority to acquire the F.W.R. Dickson Wilderness Area. 

(....continued next page 


) 
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SUBMISSION TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES - by the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists (October 15, 1965) - continued from previous page. 

The FON wishes to point out that Conservation Authorities have shown greater 
interest and initiative in the acquisition of land for floral and faunal preservation 
than any other government agency working south of the Precambrian Shield. 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists is pleased to commend the Government of 
Ontario on the establishment and operation of Conservation Authorities. We feel that 
the Authorities have made a vital contribution to conservation and creating an 
awareness of the need for it in the southern part of Ontario - an area that is 
rapidly being exploited and developed; and in danger of losing many of its natural 
attributes. 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists strongly urges that the Government of 
Ontario strengthen and extend the Conservation Authorities in the Province, and 
respectfully submit the following recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A - ORGANIZATIONAL 

1 - The FON recommends that all of Southern Ontario south of the Precambrian 
Shield, and agricultural areas north of the Shield's southern boundary, be covered 
by Authorities. Some of these areas, such as the Moira River Conservation Authority, 
should extend into the Shield because their drainage begins north of the Paleozoic 
contact. 

The FON is aware that this recommendation demands the creation of new Authori¬ 
ties and the enlargement of existing ones. It would require a departure from the 
concept of watersheds as the basis for Authority boundaries. We urge that the new 
units required be natural geographic areas rather than arbitrary political ones. 

In some cases, existing Authorities should be authorized to take in neighbouring 
regions that are not coverable now under the watershed concept. Examples of 
regions, not coverable now but urgently in need of inclusion within Authorities, 
are the Bruce Peninsula and the City of Hamilton. 

2 - The FON recommends that all Conservation Authorities have the services of 
trained field officers. In many instances, one field officer could cover two or 
more areas. 

3 - The FON recommends that consideration be given to corabininb small Authori¬ 
ties to form larger ones. An example is the Metropolitan Toronto Regional Conserva¬ 
tion Authority which was formed from the several Authorities that were present in 
the Lake Ontario drainage surrounding Metropolitan Toronto. 

4 - The FON recommends that Conservation Authorities be strengthened at the 
local level, but at the same time a strong central advisory core or coordinating 
group should be maintained within the Department of Energy and Resources Management. 

B - LAND 

1 - The FON recommends that Conservation Authorities be encouraged to purchase 
available and desirable land as a "land bank", without the necessity of developing 
it immediately for public use. This would require changes in financial assistance 
which will be discussed under Finance. 

2 - The FON recommends that the Conservation Authorities Act be clarified to 
permit the acquisition of "wilderness" and "natural" areas such as wetlands, sand 
dunes and mature stands of forests. This would be a role similar to that allowed 
the Department of Lands and Forests under the Wilderness Areas Act of 1959. It is 
vital that significant examples of all biotic communities and of geologic and lands¬ 
cape features be preserved for scientific purposes and as part of our natural 

heritage. ^.continued next page...) 
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SUBMISSXON TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES - by the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists (October 15, 1965) - continued from previous page. 

Mature and unaltered forest communities are becoming rare in southern Ontario, 
but some good examples are already owned by Conservation Authorities and are included 
in Authority Forests. 

3 - The FON recommends that where Authority Forests contain areas that are 
examples of mature forest communities, these areas be preserved as nature reserves, 
rather than used for timber production. Such areas will serve a more valuable role 
if allowed to mature further in a natural way, thus providing sites where ecological 
sequences and changing life forms associated with forest maturity will be available 
for scientific study. 

C - EDUCATION 

1 - The FON strongly recommends that educational activities of Authorities be 
increased as much as possible, and that every device should be used to further 
conservation education. An outstanding example is the Albion Hills School in 
M.T.R.C.A. It is recognized that funds for this building were raised from donations. 
However, there should be ways and means found to stimulate interest in establishing 
similar institutions within other Conservation Authorities. It is suggested that 
such schools be built on specially acquired property adjacent to Authority property. 
Authority land should be "land for learning" as well as for conservation purposes. 

2 - The FON recommends that every Conservation Authority should have an 
Interpretive Officer or Naturalist associated with it to direct and carry out an 
educational program. As in the case of Field Officers, such personnel could be 
shared. 

D - PUBLIC INFORMATION 

1 - The FON recommends that a public information program be undertaken both by 
the Department of Energy and Resources Management and the individual Conservation 
Authorities to make known the basic philosophy of conservation and to explain the 
work of the Authorities. We especially suggest a magazine, similar to "Our Valley" 
(which was published by the Conservation Authorities Branch), an illustrated brochure 
outlining conservation work and problems in Ontario, television shorts and regular 
news releases to all media. 

E - FINANCE 

1 - It is paradoxical that some of the most desirable and cheapest conservation 
land cannot be acquired because factors such .as lack of indistrial development and 
assessment, which keep land cheap, also keep the Conservation Authority in the area 
too poor to make the purchases. By the time local assessment has increased, 
providing Authorities with funds for land purchases, the land in the process has 
become more expensive. Desirable conservation and recreational lands of province¬ 
wide significance are being lost to the province because of this paradox. 

The FON recommends that ability to purchase land be equalized through a 
revised grant system that would give greater purchasing power to small and rural 
Authorities in regions where land values are still low. Through such a system, the 
province as a whole would benefit. (See B-1) 

2 - In 1963 the Government of Ontario announced that a sum of $200,000,000 
would be made available for recreational and park land acquisition at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a year for twenty years. The FON recommends that at least 50% of this 
annual allotment be made available to Conservation Authorities for expansion of theii 
land-acquisition programs. 

FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS, 

1262 DON MILLS ROAD, 

DON MILLS, Ontario 

James Woodford - Executive Director 
********************* 
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CHRISTMAS 1965 BIRD COUNT SUMMARY 


The 1965 Bird Count of 81 species was the sixth highest number of species to 
have been recorded during the forty-five Annual Christmas Bird Counts that have been 
held in Hamilton, 


The 1965 total was two species below the ten-year average from 1956 to 1965. 

The total of 15,700 individuals was 4,200 below the ten-year average. 

1965 saw four species recorded for the first time on the Hamilton Christmas 
Bird Count - BLACK-LEGGED KITTIWAKE, NORTHERN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER, PINE WARBLER 
and OVENBIRD. 157 is the total number of species recorded over a period of forty- 

five years on the days that the Christmas Bird counts have been held. 

The numbers of the following species, which were all-time highs, have been 
recorded on the 1965 Christmas Bird Count. The previous high and year are shown in 
brackets. 

MALLARD 443 (207-1961) BUFFLEHEAD 100 (68-1953) COMMON CROW 2,400 (1,800-1964) 

The count of the following species tied the previous high total. The previous 
year is in brackets. 

GOSHAWK 2 (1939,1943,1947) MOCKINGBIRD 1 (1927,1941,1954,1955) 

BROWN THRASHER 2 (1960) YELL0WTHR0AT 1 (1950,1958,1959) 


Only the following 44 species have been recorded on all of the last ten Christ 
mas Bird Counts (1956-1965 inclusive): 


MALLARD 
BLACK DUCK 
GREATER SCAUP 
COMMON GOLDENEYE 
BUFFLEHEAD 
OLDSQUAW 

COMMON MERGANSER 
RED-BREASTED MERGANSER 
RED-TAILED HAWK 
SPARROW HAWK 
RUFFED GROUSE 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT 
GLAUCOUS GULL 
GREATER BUCK-BACKED GULL 
HERRING GULL 


RING-BILLED GULL 
MOURNING DOVE 
SCREECH OWL 
GREAT HORNED OWL 
LONG-EARED OWL 
BELTED KINGFISHER 
YELLOW-SHAFTED FLICKER 
HAIRY WOODPECKER 
DOWNY WOODPECKER 
BLUE JAY 
COMMON CROW 
BUCK-CAPPED CHICKADEE 
WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH 
BROWN CREEPER 
ROBIN 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET 
CEDAR WAXWING 
NORTHERN SHRIKE 
STARLING 
HOUSE SPARROW 
COMMON GRACKLE 
CARDINAL 
COMMON REDPOLL 
AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 
SUTE-COLOURED JUNCO 
TREE SPARROW 
FIELD SPARROW 
SWAMP SPARROW 
SONG SPARROW 


Compiled by - John B. Miles. 

************************** **************************** ************************** 


SPOOKY HOLLOW WORKSHOP TRIP - SUND A Y, MARCH 20 . 1 966 

* Please be reminded that we will need many helping hands on this day, plus 

* working tools - Hammers, Saws, Pruning Shears, etc. Come wind or high water, 

* there is work to be done - ribbons to be replaced on the trails - metal posting 

* signs to be erected - two large wooden signs to be set in place, etc., etc. 


THIS IS YOUR SANCTUARY - PLEASE TRY AND BE ON HAND TO PUT IT IN AS GOOD ORDER 
AS POSSIBLE - Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennell & James on the Mountain not 
later than 9:00 A.M. - Sunday, March 20, 1966. Leader: Ray N. Lowes. 

*********************************************************************************** 

********************************* 

While at this writing, we do not have a report regarding the Workshop to repair Wood 
Duck boxes on Sunday, February 6th,...we are told that 25 willing helpers responded 
to this important phase of your society's efforts. Many thanks to them'. We hope to 
have a full report on their findings, etc. for inclusion in a future issue of our 

paper. 



******************************************************************* ***************** 


* GENERAL MEETING 

- 

MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1966 

VISITORS WELCOME 

* 

* 




* 

* 

- 

8:00 P.M. 

REFRESHMENTS 

it 

* 




* 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING of ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS * 

SPEAKER : MR. GEORGE MEYERS will give an address on 

"THE RARER TREES OF THE HAMILTON REGION " 

(illustrated by slides which have been personally taken and 
assembled by his Father - Mr. George F. Meyers, who will 
assist his son at this lecture) 

George Meyers is Junior Club Adviser and 1st Vice President of our society. He has 
been an active member of our Club since joining the Junior Club in 1953-4. George 
makes Trees and Woody Plants his specialty and we consider him our authority on 
these plants in the Niagara Peninsula. During the past year he has prepared two 
interesting lists for inclusion in The Wood Duck. Don't miss his lecture', 

************************************************************************************ 
FIELD EVENTS for MARCH. 1966 FIELD EVENTS for MARCH, 1966 

Sunday, March 13. 1966 - NIAGARA RIVER TRIP for WATERFOWL and EARLY MIGRANTS - 
Meet at Centre Parking lot at corner Kenilworth and Barton Sts., at 
9:00 A.M. Leader: ERIC BASTIN - 'phone 527-0565. 

Sunday, March 20, 1966 - WORKSHOP at SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - Meet at Mountain 
Plaza, Fennell & James Sts., at 9:00 A.M. Leader: R. N. LOWES, 

'phone: 385-9183. 

Sunday, March 27, 1966 - MOTOR TRIP to see SWANS at LONG POINT. Meet at Mountain 
Plaza, Fennell & James Sts,, at 9:30 A.M. Leader: JOHN MILES, 

'phone: 522-6160. 

************************************************************************************* 

IROQUOIA BRUCE TRAIL CLUB will hold two hikes over a new section of their trail 
during the month of March. 

The Leaders will be - Messrs. Larry Fletcher and Laurie Eaton 

Sunday, March 6, 1966 - Meet at Beamer's Falls, Ridge Road, Grimsby, Ontario 

at 2:00 P.M. 

Saturday, March 26, 1966 - The meeting place will be decided at the March 6th 

conclusion (this being approximately a 5-mile portion 
of the trail - the section covered the first day will 
decide where the renewal hike will start from. 

************************************************************************************ 

JUNIOR CLUB MEMBERS will have to obtain details of their programme for March from 

their Executive or fellow Members, as at press time - this information was 
not complete. 

************************************************************************************ 

Don't forget the ANNUAL MEETING of the FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS to be held 
at SIMCOE, Ontario - APRIL 1-3, 1966 - your Hosts - the NORFOLK NATURALISTS 


********* 
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NEW BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 
at 

THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

by Mary Ziegler 

New books in the Hamilton Public Library this month include several on plant 
and animal life in other countries which should still be of interest to nature 
lovers here. 

From Canada's southern neighbour comes TALL TREES AND FAR HORIZONS by Virginia 
S. Eifert which is subtitled ADVENTURES and discoveries of early botanists in 
America. Carl Linnaeus, Lewis and Clark and Henry David Thoreau are just a few of 
the famous names included in the naturalists and scientific contributions represen¬ 
ted in this book. WILDLIFE ON THE P UBLIC LANDS is a booklet issued by the U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management. It describes the various habitats - ranging from desert 
to tundra - of the public lands, shows how the land is related to the living things 
upon it and discussed B.L.M. efforts to maintain nature's intended balance. 

Finally - OUR NATURAL WORLD , compiled and edited with comments by Hal Borland, 
tells of the land and wildlife of America as seen and described by writers since 
the country's discovery. 

From England we have UNDER A SUFFOLK SKY by Allan Jobson which describes with 
some nostalgia that part of England immortalised in the landscapes of the artist, 
John Constable. THE SEAL SUMMER written by Nina Warner Hooke is a remarkable 
account of a friendship which developed between the author and a seal on the South 
Dorset coast and the story of the relationship between this animal and the people 
has been described as comparable only to that of Elsa, the African lioness. An 
extremely beautiful book is THE CO NCISE BRITISH FLORA IN COLOUR by W. Keble Martin 
and 1486 species of plants are illustrated in this volume which is described as an 
invaluable reference work of identification. 

No reference to the animal life of distant lands would be complete without 
some mention of the wild-life Paradises of Africa. Three new books concerned with 
African animals are RHINOS BELONG TO EVERYBODY by Bernhardt Grzimek, RUFUS THE 
RHINO by Yuilleen Kearney and SAUCE FOR THE MONGOOSE by Bruce Kinloch. Remote as 
the National Parks of Africa may be to Canadians, it is books like these which help 
to unite and bring closer together the nature lovers of the world. 



BOOKS BOOKS BOOKS 

Currently available in various stores in Dundas and Hamilton and also at the 
McMaster University Book Store - are copies of THE SPENCER STORY xjritten by 
Thomas M. Thomson, Secretary of the Public Relations and Education Board of the 
Spencer Creek Conservation Authority and published by the latter. This is 
excellent reading and should be a must for everyone who lives in this watershed. 

This is "OUR AUTHORITY" and we should avail ourselves of this opportunity to get 
better acquainted with it. The cost is 60q per copy. 

************** 

Members are also reminded that Membership in the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 
1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, entitles you to obtain books and materials 
related to natural history and conservation at a special price. In addition to 
supporting the Federation by becoming a Member, purchases from their Nature Bookshop 
assist in the educational programme of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 

************ 

Incidentally - are you wearing the Badge of your Hamilton Naturalists' Club? Miss 
Evelyn Morris, Membership Director can supply these at $1.25 per badge. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to February 28, 1966 - 98 


* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Horned Grebe 

Feb. 

6 

6 Lake at Appleby Line 

G. W. North 

Great Blue Heron 

Jan. 

19L 

1 over Westdale 

Alfred Epp 

Mute Swan 

Feb. 

6 

1, 5 Clarksonj Brant Inn 

G. W. North 


March 

2 

5 La Salle ■ Park 

11 n 

Gadwall 

Feb. 6*27 

2, 3 Clarkson 

G. North; R. Curiy 

Green-winged Teal 

Feb. 

10* 

1 E. end of Harbour 

Robert Curry 

American Widgeon 

Feb. 

6 

5 Bronte 

G . W. North 

Redhead 

Feb. 

6 

37 Oakville 

11 n 

White-wing. Scoter 

Feb. 

6 

3 Lake at Appleby Line 

11 11 

Cooper's Hawk 

Feb. 

26 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Harold MacPherson 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Feb. 

27 Building Nest Ancaster 

A. Epp, G. North 

Marsh Hawk 

Jan. 

16 * 

1 W E Way at Hwy. 403 

Huber Moore 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 

19 

9 Mohawk & (J. Ottawa St. 

n 11 


Feb. 

28 

<2 it ii ii 

11 11 

Glaucous Gull 

Feb. 22,27 

1, 1 Beach Canal; Clarkson 

G. Vii. North, A. Epp 

Kumlien 1 s Gull 

Feb. 

27 

1 Clarkson B.A. pier 

n 11 11 

Ring-billed Gull 

March 

2F 

25 La Salle Park 

G, W. North 

Mourning Dove 

Jan. 

18 

26 Hopkins Creek tract 

Huber Moore 


Feb. 

27 

1 Oakville 

R. & A. Curry 

Screech Owl 

Feb. 

27 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Alf Epp, G. North 

Belted Kingfisher 

Feb. 

20 

1 Ancaster Golf Links 

Robert Curry 

Pileated Wood¬ 

Jan. 

1 

1 Bronte Woods 

Rosemary Gaymer 

pecker 

Feb. 

27 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Anne & Tom Reid 

Bl.-b.3-toed " 

Feb. 

17 

1 Ancaster 

R. A. H. W'estmore 

Horned Lark 

Feb. 

16F 

21 Burlington 

G. W. North 


Feb. 

19 

60 Hwy. 5 & 7th Line 

Ellen Cuthbert 

Mockingbird 

Feb. 

11 

1 Stoney Creek 

H. Moore, G. Rousseau 

Robin 

Jan. 

30 

7 Sulphur Springs 

George & Laurel North 


Feb. 

27F 

20 » " 

A. Epp, G. North 

Golden-cr. Kinglet 

Feb. 

27 

;L 11 11 

G. W. North 

Bohemian ’Waxwing 

Feb. 

19* 

1 Gage Park 

Harold MacPherson 

Cedar Waxwing 

Feb. 

13 

85 Sulphur Springs 

H. Moore, G. North 

Red-w. Blackbird 

Feb. 

12 

7 .Stoney Creek 

H. Moore, G. Rousseau 

Common Grackle 

Feb. 

12 

3 Dundas Marsh 

11 11 n 


Feb.19,20 

1, 1 84 Adair N.; Ancaster 

Earl Garvie; G. North 

Evening Grosbeak 

Feb. 

6 

8 Romar Dr., Dundas 

G. W. North 

Purple Finch 

Feb.13,27 

4, 4 Sulphur Springs 

H. Moore; Tom Reid 

Pine Grosbeak 

Feb.19,26 

8, 2 W. Flamboro; Sulphur S.Mrs. Lee; H. MacPherson 

Hoary Redpoll 

Jan. 

22* 

1 Green Mountain Road 

Rev. Peter Hamel 


Feb . 

6 

3 Bronte 

G. W. North, B. Jones 

Common Redpoll 

Jan. 

22 

200 Green Mountain Road 

Rev. Peter Hamel 


Feb. 

6 

100 Bronte 

G. North, Barry Jones 

Pine Siskin 

Feb. 

5 

1 Lome Park 

Huber Moore 

Red Crossbill 

Feb. 

20* 

3 Sulphur Springs 

George Holland 

Oregon Junco 

Feb. 

27 

1 11 " 

G. W. North 


Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. w., 
Hamilton, Ont., telephone 522-6082, by the 15th day of each month. 
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0NTAR10 DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 
MID-WINTER INVENTORY OF WATERFOWL 


JANUARY 9-14, 1966 


SPECIES 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

TOTALS 

Mallard 

320 


2,364 

588 

650 

15 

17 

3,954 

Black Duck 

225 

- 

1,934 

601 

400 

412 

17 

3,589 

Redhead 

3 

- 

83 

5,120 

1,000 

5 

- 

6,211 

Canvasback 

- 

- 

3 

10,892 

- 

35 

- 

10,930 

Greater Scaup 

900 

- 

3,566 

9,087 

1,000 

155 

- 

14,708 

Lesser Scaup 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Ring-necked Duck 

— 

- 

1 

- 

50 

10 

- 

61 

Common Goldeneye 

160 

20S 

674 

2,323 

1,100 

1,049 

4 

5,518 

Bufflehead 

70 

2 

207 

904 

120 

60 

- 

1,363 

Oldsquaw 

48 

28 

6,123 

485 

1,500 

- 

- 

8,184 

Common Merganser 2,300 

- 

46 

2,162 

150 

11 

2 

4,671 

Red-br. Merganser 

5 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

105 

Gadwall 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

White-w. Scoter 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

- 

50 

Pintail 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

American Widgeon 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Green-winged Teal 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

TOTALS 

4,032 

238 

1 —1 

O 

«\ 

4f\ 

1 —1 

32,265 

6,020 

1,752 

40 

59,378 

Canada Goose 

— 

- 

140 

8,703 

— 

584 

- 

9,427 

Mute Swan 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Whistling Swan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 


3 

American Coot 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Unidentified 

- 

65 

- 

2,364 

350 

8 


2,787 

1966 TOTAL 
WATERFOWL 

4,038 

303 

15,172 

43,332 

6,373 

2,344 

40 

71,602 

1965 TOTAL 

WATERFOWL 

6,765 1082 

23,168 

24,206 

4,250 

13,475 

1,281 

74,227 

DIFFERENCE' 

2,727 

-779 

-7,996 

19,126 

2,123 

-11,131- 

1,241 

- 2,625 


AREA I - Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
AREA II - Oshawa Naturalists' Club 
AREA III - Toronto Ornithological Club 

AREA IV - Aylmer District-::- (L. St. Clair, L. Erie, Niagara Peninsula) 
AREA V - Tweed District* (eastern Lake Ontario) 

AREA VI - Kemptville District* (St. Lawrence River, Ottawa city) 

AREA VII - Brantford Naturalists' Club 

* Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 

Compiled by J. Blair Dawson, biologist, 
Department of Lands and Forests. 



